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COALS TO NEWCASTLE 


At the last annual meeting of our Classical Association, held at 
Indianapolis, two notable papers were read on “‘The Value of the 
Classics to Students of English,” and ‘‘ The Classical Tradition and 
the Study of English.” These papers, most interesting and signifi- 
cant in themselves, had all the greater significance and force because 
presented by men who could not be accused of special pleading, of 
defending their own camp, for they speak from the standpoint of 
the English departments of two great state universities. 

The first of these papers was published in the December number 
of the current volume of the Journal, and we take great pleasure in 
offering the second to our readers in the present number. Our only 
regret is that in so doing we are bringing considerations to bear upon 
those who are already in hearty accord with them, and who there- 
fore need no such arguments for classical culture as both these 
papers contain. 

It is becoming more and more evident that the foes of the study 
of the ancient languages are equally hostile to the modern languages 
also, including even English as well as foreign tongues. They argue 
that altogether too much time is spent on mere language and liter- 
ary expression, counting this but the foam on the real substance 
beneath. 

These critics demand “efficiency,” a word much to the front 
these days, and properly so if properly applied; they say that if a 
student devotes a year to the study of physics, he has a very definite 
knowledge of facts and power of manipulation as the result; 
whereas, if he devotes four years to the acquisition of a foreign 
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language he has not really acquired that language so that he can 
make ready and efficient use of it. In other words, language work 
does not stand the test of efficiency as do most other studies, does 
not produce tangible results. And so with smug assurance, having 
weighed this work in their own material balances and found it 
wanting, they cry “‘away with it!” 

But what is the test of efficiency in language, and where shall 
we seek it? In the language classroom? Certainly. And there 
alone? Certainly not. Here is just where our critics fail—perhaps 
a natural failing for those of narrow vision. The test of efficiency 
in language teaching is indeed to be sought in the language class- 
room, and we are entirely right in expecting definite results there. 
But so far as these definite results are concerned, it is not fair to 
compare language with physics or manual training or any study of 
things that can be seen and handled. The acquisition of language 
is a matter of slow growth, even if it be of the mother tongue, and 
requires far more time to produce appreciable results than most 
other studies. It is comparable in this with the other fine arts. 
How long must a musician or a painter toil, and with little to show 
for his toil, before he can pass the “efficiency test”’ ? 

But while the test of the efficiency of the language work is 
naturally first to be sought in the place it is taught, the open- 
minded investigator will not stop there. The study of language is 
the study of the expression of thought; and any progress in the 
acquisition especially of a foreign language has put such emphasis 
upon accuracy of expression, has so exercised the power of expres- 
sion (which inevitably reacts upon the processes of thought itself), 
that the results of this training will be found in all other depart- 
ments of work in which the student may be found. These values 
are hard to isolate and credit to their proper sources, just as it is 
impossible to say of a mature man from what particular sources he 
has gained the various traits, powers, tastes which make up his 
complete entity; but if the test is approached in fairness, it will 
not be hard to follow back from many and diverse departments of 
study to the study of language and the accurate expression of 


thought. 
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But after all, this is not the real consideration. The objection 
to language and literature goes deeper than the ostensible objection 
on the score of efficiency. The real objection is to all studies 
which, whatever may be their practical value, are primarily cul- 
tural and humanistic. The wolf may as well take off its sheep’s 
clothing, come out in the open, and say what it means. This is 
not the first time that matter and spirit, things and thought, have 
clashed. It is the same old war which has always been waged. 

But why war? He would be a shortsighted fool indeed who 
did not see that the manual, the vocational, the material, the prac- 
tical, must in this world of struggle for mere physical existence be 
given the first place, in chronological order at least, in our educa- 
tional systems. The humanists freely grant this, desire it, would 
not have it otherwise if they could. They are eager to clasp hands 
with the seekers after the practical, and work with them to the per- 
fect end of the most practical, recognizing always, of course, that 
to stop with this would be fatal to all higher life. Who then keeps 
up the war, and continually crowds to the deadly issue? Isit not he 
who has reversed that most human as well as all-divine judgment 
and makes it read: “Meat is more than life, and raiment than 
body”; who tests all values by weight and measure, by dollar- 
producing power? Can he not see that unless things lead on to 
thought and higher culture, they have no excuse for being, even as 
things? There is no essential war between these two. There is 
none, actually, in ruder pioneer settlements: the schoolhouse 
generally beats the post-office into town. Why then should the 
war continue so bitterly in our more settled centers? Why may 
we not all work together in honest and mutual respect and helpful- 
ness each of the other’s task? Surely it is high time to call a halt 
on this most lamentable civil strife and work together for the com- 
mon cause of both lower and higher education, of practical and 


humanistic studies. 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION AND THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH 


By Putto M. Buck, Jr. 
The University of Nebraska 


Probably there is no more humiliating paradox for the humanist 
than to defend the humanities against the shrill and insistent cries 
of the youngest child of our industrial and commercial democracy 
for the efficient, the practical, the progressive. Indeed, this un- 
reasoning and unintermittent clamor has so racked our nerves 
that the very sound of the words has become hateful to our ears. 
Efficiency for what end ? practical in what way ? progress to what 
goal ? we ask, and answer there is none, except efficiency, practical- 
ity, and progress. Were it not so serious, we might indulgently re- 
call the undignified but highly efficient contortions of Old Father 
William that struck into amazement the young questioner in Alice 
in Wonderland. It is to astonishing pastures like the following 
that the newspaper and cheap magazine public of today is invited: 

There is no progress by precedent. 

The idea of human knowledge advancing by constant accretions is pure 


fiction. 
Progress is by revolution. That is to say, it is by harking back to the 
eternal principles of truth and nature which human institutions and precedents 


are constantly distorting. 


To get on, humanity must not look to the past, to the present, nor to the 


future, but to Truth which is “the same yesterday, today, and forever.” 


It were idle to question this propagandist where he would find 
eternal truth, which is ‘‘the same yesterday, today, and forever,” 
except by a careful study of yesterday and today. The romantic 
soul which has expanded to such transcendental lucubrations has 
long since abandoned the limits of mere human understanding. 
Were this merely an isolated and rare case of mental aberration, 
we might pass it by in silence, leaving its implicit monomania and 
vertigo of Rousseauism to the tender ministry of pathologists and 
alienists. But the disease is widespread; these lines were written 
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by a clergyman and publicist and printed in staring letters in hun- 
dreds of our newspapers, and greedily assented to by our bewildered 
democracy. To sucha pass hasitcome. Weare contemptuous of 
the past, ignorant of the present, and careless of the future; and 
yet for a century we have been breathlessly engaged in a propaganda 
of universal education! 

But our ideal of education of late has been growing practical and 
efficient and progressive. And in return we get progress in business, 
to be sure, an unreflecting restlessness in politics and society, and 
this—this utter misconception of the nature and aims of human 
progress. Any study that requires close and careful application has 
become unpopular and is being neglected, the classics are fighting 
what seems to be a losing battle, the exact sciences are giving place 
to the biological sciences, where picturing the gambols of an amoeba 
or sketching the dichotomy of the diatom takes the place of cold 
mathematical calculations and formulae. But why go into this, 
the emasculation of our ideal of an education for discipline, when it 
has been done by Professor Kelsey and his associates in that 
remarkable volume, Latin and Greek in American Education? My 
problem in this paper is a much humbler one—to question sharply 
some of these practical studies in secondary schools, and to trace 
the effect on the English of the Freshman in college of this growing 
neglect of the classics, and of the substitution of those more 
“practical” —for which I am tempted to read more “popular’”’-— 
subjects. 

Is it out of place here to suggest parenthetically that what a 
practical age needs is not more but less of the practical, that what 
an efficient age needs is not more but less of what is generally 
understood to be efficiency? For practical and efficient in this case 
mean, if they mean anything, an overdevelopment of one side of a 
man’s nature, and the comparative neglect of the other—the reduc- 
ing of him to the function of a mere machine, and the almost total 
disregard of the more subtly and deeply interfused personality. 
And the cultivation of this may not be measured by any of the 
efficiency tests made on the principle of immediate results. 

Among the so-called practical subjects which have done much 
to supplant the classics in secondary schools are the modern 
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languages. And it is to these in particular that I wish to turn my 
attention. So far as I know there is not one state university in the 
Middle West that requires Latin as a condition for entrance. My 
own university, Nebraska, was the last, I believe, to drop the long- 
standing two years’ requirement of Latin, and to permit the sub- 
stitution of French or German. Despite strong protest the change 
was made, for it was felt that to hold a requirement that neighbor- 
ing universities had abandoned, that our progressive secondary 
schools strongly condemned, was to put the university in a position 
where unfair discrimination might be made. And universities, like 
people, dread to be unique, feel the force of fashion, and long have 
learned how to bow gracefully before the weight of popular opinion. 
For French, and particularly German, since the days of Huxley, 
have been regarded as practical subjects, inasmuch as people con- 
verse in them today, a literature is still being composed in them, 
and the student may be fortunate enough, some time, to travel 
abroad or be asked to direct a newly arrived immigrant to the 
nearest railway station or chop house. In the same way during our 
own time we have seen Spanish become a practical language, 
because, forsooth, we have neighbors—most of whom are more 
distant than Europe—who wish each other a good morning in that 
language, and because in the Spanish American War we acquired a 
bagatelle of a few Spanish islands. It makes one wonder why 
Choctaw or Esquimaux are not added by some enthusiastic school- 
man, for are not some of our own people within our own borders 
having daily converse with our Indian or Alaskan compatriots ? 
Were this desire for foreign language one based on a desire to 
read and enjoy Goethe or Lessing, or Racine or Moliére, or Don 
Quixote, we could understand the enthusiasm. But this motive 
seems always secondary. Instead it is usually felt that our efforts 
are justified if we may more fearlessly walk into a German Delica- 
tessen and order das Fleisch und das Brot, and call for das Messer und 
die Gabel with steady countenance, or call a direction to the gar¢on 
without turning an eyelash, or sell a bill of goods to a South Ameri- 
can port. This it is to be practical. To be able to read and digest 
an oration of Cicero, or to appreciate the beauties of Virgil’s many 
descriptions—this is to be visionary and utterly out of touch with 


the present. 
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But what would Goethe and Lessing have said—Schiller might 
conceivably not have objected if pupils were asked to read his plays 
and poems—what would they have said, and Cervantes and Moliére, 
if it were made known to them that pupils were turned to their 
wares in order that they might learn correctly to call for a cab, or 
a meal, or make a bill of sale in the languages they adorn? Hear 
Goethe: ‘Man studiere nicht die Mitgeborenen und Mitstre- 
benden, sondern grosse Menschen der Vorzeit, deren Werke seit 
Jahrhunderten gleichen Wert und gleiches Ansehen behalten 
haben—Man studiere Moliére, man studiere Shakespeare, aber vor 
allen Dingen, die alten Griechen, und immer die alten Griechen.”’ 
The passage serves well to introduce a new edition of the Greek and 
Latin classics. 

But are these foreign languages practical? Have the results of 
their teaching justified the proud distinction which they enjoy? 
These are at least practical questions. In answering these it is 
hard for one to avoid being dogmatic; but fortunately this down- 
right expression of an opinion can be supported by ample evidence." 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that even four years of a for- 
eign language, taught as they are in our secondary schools, with reci- 
tation five times a week, will not give even a good pupil a practical 
command of the language. He can neither converse in the language 
with any comfort, nor read it easily. To be sure he will be able to 
read German and especially French with somewhat more fluency 
than he could Latin with the same preparation; but he will still be 
far from confident in a German Delicatessen, or on the boulevards 
of Paris, and as for selling a bill of goods—he would do much better 
if he stuck to his plain mother tongue. At the close of four years 
of close study even French and German and Spanish, like Latin or 
Greek, remain in the words of the “‘practical”’ propagandist mere 
imperfect personal adornments, quite as impractical and visionary 
as an oration of Cicero or a description in Virgil. 

More than this, there is the educational value of these studies 
to be considered closely. And an education, notwithstanding the 
emotional vagaries of the worshipers at the shrine of Rousseau’s 
Emile, is largely a matter of discipline, mental discipline, at least, 


* See the chapter on teaching foreign languages in M. F.’s A Valiant Woman, a 
keen contribution to our educational problem. 
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for the large concern of moral discipline we shall have to abandon 
on account of the limits of this paper. Now I should be the last 
one to deny that there is intellectual discipline in all subjects of a 
high-school curriculum from wood-turning to analyzing a Latin 
sentence; but to assert that it is all of equal value is the shameless- 
ness of innocence. Chief among the objects of this discipline is to 
teach the close and logical articulation of ideas in a thought, and of 
thought to thought in a topic, and of topic to topic in discourse. It 
was the glory of Latin and Greek, taught as they were and still 
often are in the old grammar school, that they did just this. The 
close reading, the careful translation, the painful analysis, the slow 
building up of structure on structure, all this contributed more than 
anything else, more than science or mathematics, more than history 
or civics, infinitely more than manual training or nature-study, to 
the development of the rational powers of the pupil. He learned to 
know a thought when he had seen it in the process of formation 
through his careful analysis, and he learned, too, to form thoughts 
for himself. He learned to think, and he learned to compose; and 
he knew beauty of style; for had he not been present at its formation? 
And power over one’s thought and language is acquired only in 
this way, for as the Attic Greeks lovingly repeated their Homer and 
Hesiod, so the Latins repeated the Greek, and the contemporaries 
of Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe, and Thackeray, their Latin and 
their Greek. Painful effort on the form and texture of the noble 
thought of one age is the price we must pay for noble thought 
in ours. 

But here again the “‘modern method” or the “natural method,” 
which our schools in the teaching of foreign languages have adopted 
from German pedagogy and the Berlitz system, has in its desire 
to get immediate results thrown away compass and chart and left 
us hopelessly adrift. Grammar has been left to be taken care of 
by the genii of the inductive method. Instead of the analysis of 
the thought,we have charts where in German or French we pick out 
sheep and scissors, or are left to such locutions as: “Das ist das 
Einzige, was uns zu thun iibrig bleibt”; or ‘“‘Sie wiirden mir einen 
sehr grossen Dienst erzeigen kénnen.” After reading a passage 
from Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, instead of looking at the 
passage steadily as a work of art, we are posed with such questions as: 
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“‘Welcher Entschluss reifte in ihm, seit er das Madchen 
gesehen?” 

“Wie muss das gerade den Sohn treffen, der sich eben in ein 
armes Madchen verliebt hat ?” 

“‘Erzaihlen Sie, wie es Hermann bei den Kaufmanstéchtern 
ergangen war.” 

“Erscheint Hermann hier als ein junger Mann, der an gesell- 
schaftliche Umgangsformen gewohnt ist ?” 

Und so weiter, for 26 dreary pages." 

Now how in the divine universe shall a pupil, after being sub- 
jected to an insistent and impertinent and systematic disillusioning 
like this, preserve any semblance of an idea of the underlying struc- 
ture of the thought of the poem, or of its beauty? Imagine Goethe 
a silent witness of this catechetical Walpurgis Nacht! Intellectual 
discipline, yes, of a kind; the birth-pangs of acquiring a new lan- 
guage, eminently practical and efficient and progressive; but the 
very antipodes of that drill in thought-structure and that develop- 
ment of an appreciation of style without which our own style must 
go unformed. 

On the other hand there are some schools where the natural 
method is still unknown, which yet base study of the language upon 
grammatical rules and exceptions. To this safe and sane method 
of procedure surely we can have no objection. Surely this innocu- 
ous conservatism should delight the conservative souls of all 
humanists. Yet even here we are compelled to raise a serious 
objection. French and Spanish as well as Italian are practically 
grammarless tongues, and afford practically no drill in that depart- 
ment of thought where pupils need it most, the mutual relationship 
of ideas in a thought, which we roughly denote by the term syntax. 
For models of style and structure probably no modern languages 
are more effective than French and Italian. And as for German, 
that most formidable competitor of Latin in secondary schools, 
though it has a formidable grammar it yet lacks style and structure 
into which it may weave its grammar. For whether it is that 
German prose remains still the helpless victim of the incubus of 
scholastic philosophy and transcendental speculation, or whether 
there is something in the German mind dark and mysterious which 


* These questions are taken from an edition of the poem publislied in 1904. 
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delights in circumlocution for its own sake, certain it is that the 
German sentence is a most wonderful monstrosity of illogical phrase 
building and clause concatenation. There is nothing like it in 
English literature since the days of the Elizabethan pamphleteers 
and Milton’s Areopagitica. James Russell Lowell has compared it 
to a ship that responds slowly to its helm. It might even better be 
likened to the painful staggering of a Cyclops. ‘‘Monstrum, hor- 
rendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.” It is ponderous 
when sportive; profound when delicate; formidable when ironical; 
stupendous when natural; and always bordering on the misty verge 
of unintelligibility. 

I hasten to add that this is not always true, that there are some 
fortunate examples of perspicacity in German scientific prose, 
which, thank Heaven, has escaped from the barbaric shackles of a 
black-letter alphabet; Heine, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche too 
write a style that is even lucid, and show by this power what can be 
done with even the most obstinate of verbal media. But these 
illustrious exceptions, of whom Heine alone can be read in schools, 
show only too clearly that for English-speaking boys and girls the 
form and texture of German prose are far from giving the drill in 
logical thought structure which foreign-language study should 
supply. If we must be practical, efficient, and progressive, we 
must seek elsewhere. 

But we may bring the relative values of a long course in the 
classics and a similar course in modern languages to a more practical 
test. We can actually compare the work in English of the classical 
with that of the modern-language student. I hasten to add that 
obviously this test is not perfectly fair, for the student who offered 
modern language for entrance credit instead of Latin may, in the 
first place, have elected it because he was a poor student at best, 
and have been under the impression that a modern language was 
easier. Unfortunately, too, the test in this case could not be made 
complete, because of the fact that until this year the old two-year 
Latin requirement was rigidly imposed on all schools accredited to 
the University of Nebraska, and we had in consequence few who 
were able to offer four years of preparatory German or French. 
But under these difficulties the test was made repeatedly with first- 
semester Freshmen, and in all cases the results were about the same. 
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The results of this experiment were highly interesting and 
instructive. Of all who had four years of Latin, some of whom had 
also had a year or more of a foreign language, in this case chiefly 
German, the percentage of delinquency was less than 10. Of those 
who had had three years of Latin and from one to two years of a 
foreign language, the percentage was about 15. Of those who had 
had two years of Latin and from one to two years of a foreign 
language the percentage was about 30. Of those who had one year 
or less of Latin and from one to four years of a foreign language the 
number of delinquents was about 35 per cent. 

The point of this seems perfectly clear, as clear as such figures 
can ever be; the more of Latin required in the preparatory work, 
the better are the results in English in college; and, second, that the 
foreign languages do not in practice show the practical results 
claimed for them. 

But are there no other studies to take the place of the classics ? 
It has already been pointed out repeatedly that this self-mastery 
cannot come from a study of the sciences.'' With the great confu- 
sion in the aims of the teaching of English, which, save the mark, is 
worse than that of the foreign languages, we may not yet hope for 
much help fromit. For the study of grammar is taught without any 
reference to a possible context; and the study of composition is 
taught with little attention to logical structure. It may not be, so 
teachers of English explain, or pupils will lose interest and the 
exercise will degenerate into a purely formal drill. And I am 
inclined to believe they are partly right. Where may we look then, 
save to the classics, which for the past thousand years have proved 
the direct inspiration of all that has been best in English and 
European literature? In a time like the present, when there was 
never greater need of clearness of thought and conciseness of logic, is 
it well for our practical men and women to abandon thoughtlessly 
the most serviceable means for their attainment? Is it not, indeed, 
a part of that tendency, only too general in this age of enthusiastic 
self-sufficiency, to toss tradition to the winds, and sail troublous 
seas without chart or compass in a sublime and illogical faith in an 
overshadowing Providence ? . 

* See the address of Dr. H. A. Miers, rector of London University, delivered in 
Sheffield in 1910. 


THE HELVETIAN CAMPAIGN 
PART II 


By Atvan Otis 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York 


IV. DID THE GAULS CALL IN THE SWISS AS ALLIES ? 


Ferrero believes that Caesar’s military and political ambition 
led him to ignore even what little he may have known concerning 
inter-tribal relations in Gaul. In particular he builds up a story to 
the effect that the Gauls had invited the Helvetians to come over 
and help them against Ariovistus, that in attacking them Caesar 
made all Celtic (middle) Gaul his enemies, and that the proper 
policy would have been an alliance of Rome, Gaul, and Helvetia 
against Germany. From the standpoint of this position Caesar was 
so wilful in his ambitions that he overlooked this alliance between 
the Haeduans and the Helvetians, and wanted a fight, at any cost. 
Now if Caesar went to Gaul without a definite policy, as Ferrero 
asserts,’ he must not be charged with the definite policy of militar- 
ism. But overlooking this inconsistency, we may now inquire what 
evidence there is that Caesar attacked the Helvetians out of lust 
for glory rather than out of a sound judgment. 

In the first place, it does not seem that a consul planning a con- 
quest of Gaul would have moved heaven and earth during his term 
of office to pass the Lex Julia Repetundarum, as Caesar did in 59. 
This law made it illegal for a governor to pass beyond his province, 
to lead an army out of his province, to wage war on his own initia- 
tive, or to approach a kingdom without orders from the Roman 
people or senate.? But these are the very provisions a scheming 
and recklessly ambitious man would have striven to keep from the 


statute books. 


* Ferrero, op. cit., p. 1. 

2 Cicero, In Pisonem 50: ‘‘Exire ex provincia, educere exercitum, bellum sua 
sponte gerere, in regnum iniussu populi Romani aut senatus accedere—quae. .. . . 
Julia de pecuniis repetundis planissime vetat.” 
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In the second place, if Caesar had gone north with a war-at-any- 
cost spirit, he would have taken his reinforcements with him, 
instead of leaving Geneva at a critical moment to fetch new legions 
from Cisalpine Gaul and the Po Valley." 

Then, too, I cannot but observe that no critic nearer to Caesar’s 
own day than Ferrero was so keen as to detect this blunder of 
ambition. Many there are who call Caesar ambitious, but not one 
who reveals a word of disapproval with reference to this Helvetian 
campaign. Cassius Dio, though not hesitating to differ from Caesar 
in many details, yet agrees with the Commentaries in all essentials, 
and has not a word of criticism.? Plutarch likewise, though differ- 
ing in details, shows great enthusiasm over the wonderful nature of 
Caesar’s accomplishments in this campaign. Appian, moreover, 
is all admiration.* Of Suetonius, Sihler says: “While Suetonius 
has read the writings of Caesar’s admirers . . . . he is evidently 
swayed, and indeed, very strongly swayed by political and historical 
writers of the opposite party. ... . The summaries of the Gallic 
War, e.g., were conceived in an odious and belittling spirit.”° Yet 
the admiration of Suetonius for Caesar is quite manifest (chaps. 24 
and 25), and it is to be especially noted that his charge of ambitious 
militarism refers distinctly to his deeds after the conference at Lucca 
(56 B.c.) and not to the Helvetian campaign. 

The idea of opposing the Helvetians in fact was so far from 
needing defense in the minds of the Romans that Cicero mentions 
such a policy as already adopted in his letter to Atticus above 
quoted.? Moreover, he feels free in his De provinciis consularibus 
to censure Pomptinus for not continuing the conquest begun by 
the pacification of the Allobroges, and contrasts this policy with 
Caesa1’s more vigorous actions, referring to the Helvetian campaign 


* B.G. i. 10. 4 Appian Celtica 2. 
2 Dio Rome xxxviii. 31-50. 5 Sihler, op. cit., p. 302. 
3 Gaius Caesar, chaps. 15-18. 


6It may also be noted that of Tanusius, upon whom Suetonius so largely relies 
(see, e.g., chap. 9), Seneca quite incidentally wrote (Epistles 93. 11): “‘ Annales Tanusii 
scis quam ponderose sunt et quid vocententur,”’ and compares them to people who seek 
long life, however inefficient it may be. 


7Ad Ait. i. 19; see p. 249 of Classical Journal (March 1914). 
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as “most felicitous.”* The writer does not forget Cicero’s pro- 
Caesar leanings at the time of this speech. But such statements 
would have scarcely been made in the senate even by a prejudiced 
speaker, if they had not been in accord with the feeling of the 
majority of that body. 

Finally, the attitude of Caesar’s contemporaries is manifested 
by the seal of approval given by the senate. ‘“‘So great,’”’ says 
Suetonius,” “had been the success of his enterprises that he had the 
honor of obtaining more days of thanksgiving, and those more 
frequently, than had ever before been decreed to any commander.”’ 
The same statement is made before the senate by Cicero in the 
speech just quoted. 

Surely Fowler is right when he says:4 ‘‘Whatever question may 
arise later on as to the political morality of Caesar’s dealings in 
Gaul, no reasonable man will deny that in this year, 58 B.c., his 
activity was justified and necessary.” 

But, contemporary opinion aside, what evidence is there to sup- 
port this decision of Fowler’s? The only possible testimony to such 
an alliance between the Haeduans and the Helvetians, as Ferrero 
presupposes, is the fact that Caesar’s grain supply was temporarily 
delayed among the Haeduans and that Dumnorix played traitor to 
Caesar by leading the cavalry out of battle.’ But that this was the 
work of a small minority is certain, else Caesar would have found 
himself utterly cut off from the province, and would have found no 
Liscus to explain the situation. Now Liscus, who revealed to 
Caesar the treachery of Dumnorix,® was vergobret, the supreme 
magistrate of his people, an elective officer, and he therefore rep- 
resented the attitude of the majority. The only attempt on the 
part of the Helvetians to make an alliance with Gaul was the effort 


* Cicero De provinciis consularibus xiii. 32: “‘G. Pomptinus fortissimus vir, ortum 
repente bellum Allobrogum atque hac scelerata coniuratione excitatum proeliis fregit, 
eosque domuit, qui lacessierant, et ea victoria contentus, re publica metu liberata, 
quievit. Caesaris longe aliam video fuisse rationem. Non enim sibi solum cum eis 
quos iam armatos contra Populam Romanum videbat bellandum esse duxit sed totam 
Galliam in nostram dictionem esse redigendam.” 

2 Suetonius Julius Caesar 24. 4 Fowler, op. cit., p. 140. 

3 Cicero De prov. cons. X. 25. 5 B.G. i. 16-18. 

6 B.G. i. 16 and Holmes, op. cit., p. 505. 
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of Orgetorix which was immediately repudiated by his people. On 
the other hand, we know that the anti-Roman feeling in Gaul was 
so slight that Caesar was able to keep a large number of Gallic 
chiefs under his eye in his own camp." Had there been any general 
disaffection, such surveillance over their leaders would have been 
resented. Just what the nature of the ‘‘anti-Roman party” was, 
it is difficult to say. All agree that no little opposition to Rome 
was rife in Gaul. Probably, however, this was not at all organized. 
Certainly we are not sure that it was. Had it been in any sense a 
national movement, Diviciacus, as a Druid, would have stood 
behind it. When we realize that it took a Vercingetorix later, we 
begin to see the incredibility of a national movement so early. The 
Sequani, moreover, among whom the anti-Roman feeling is thought 
to have been particularly strong, were no less friendly to Caesar 
than the Haeduans themselves; for it is to be remembered that the 
Helvetians could not persuade them to permit their passage, but 
had to call upon Dumnorix to urge the matter for them.2 This 
shows positively that there was no agreement between the Helve- 
tians and the Gauls as a whole. Indeed, Dio Cassius tells us that, 
“not abiding by their covenant, however, they [the Helvetians] 
plundered the Aeduans’ country. Then the Sequani and Aedui 
sent to Caesar to ask assistance, and begged him not to let them 
perish.”3 This does not look much like an alliance between the 
Gauls and the Helvetians. How strange that the Gauls would 
force their so-called allies to resort to plundering rather than to feed 
them! Still another proof lies in the fact that Caesar could fall 
back on Bibracte, the Haeduan capital, for supplies. This fact 

* B.G.i. 16.11: “. . . . principibus, quorum magnam copiam in castris habebat.”” 

2 B.G.i.9: “His cum sua sponte persuadere non possent, legatos ad Dumnorigem 
Haeduum mittunt, ut eo deprecatore a Sequanis impetrarent. Dumnorix gratia et 
largitione apud Sequanos plurimum poterat et Helvetiis erat amicus, quod ex ea 
civitate Orgetorigis filiam in matrimonium duxerat. ... . Itaque rem suscipit et a 
Sequanis impetrat ut per fines suos Helvetios ire patiantur.” 


Ferrero’s absolutely lawless method of argumentation is well illustrated at this 
point. Utterly ignoring this passage, and offering positively no trace of authority 
from any other source in opposition to it, he boldly and carelessly asserts (p. 4): 
‘They sent to the Sequani to ask permission . . . . which was readily granted them.” 

3 Dio Rome xxxviii. 32. 

4B.G. i. 23: “Rei frumentariae prospiciendum existimavit; iter ab Helvetis 
avertit ac Bibracte ire contendit.” 
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alone utterly refutes Ferrero’s assertion that “it was Dumnorix 
who through his wealth and popularity controlled the policy of the 
Aeduan senate.’”* Again, had Gaul and the Helvetians been in 
league, it would have been impossible after the battle of Bibracte 
for Caesar to induce the Lingones? to refuse the Swiss protection, or 
to have the Gauls pursue and return to him the six thousand 
Verbigini who fled after the surrender.’ 

To sum this matter up, we may say that if Ferrero’s guess, that 
the Helvetians were the invited allies of the Gauls, were true, they 
would have gone at once through the Sequanian territory without 
parleying with Caesar, they would have done no plundering, no 
deputies would have been sent to Caesar for aid, no Gallic chieftains 
would have stayed in his camp, his army would have met open 
resistance from all the tribes, or else, if led on as far as Bibracte, 
would have been entrapped and slaughtered, no provisions could 
have been obtained, no one would have explained the treachery of 
Dumnorix, and above all, the Helvetians would have been protected 
by the allies. 

The Helvetians, moreover, manifested no intention of fighting 
against Ariovistus, as Ferrero supposes they were summoned by the 
Haeduans to do. Every fact known to us goes to show that they 
were simply on a trek or migration in search of fertile and liberal 
territories where there would not be the ever more serious conflicts 
with the Germans. Caesar may or may not have been right in his 
judgment of where they first intended to go. That is not at all 
essential. They may not have been sure themselves. But he 
could not have been far wrong. Divico, their leader, was familiar 
with Aquitania, as he had led the old excursion thither in company 
with the Cimbri and Teutones.* Cicero’s letter (Ad Aft. i. 19: 
“The Helvetians are in arms and are making raids upon the 
province”) shows that the reconnoitering had been toward the 
southwest. Cassius Dio explicitly states’ that their intention was 
‘to cross the Rhone and settle somewhere near the Alps.”” In fact 
they did actually start, not toward the Germans, but directly away 


* Ferrero, op. cit., p. 13. 
2 B.G. i. 26. 7. 4BG. i. 13. 2. 
3 B.G. i. 27. 4; 28.1. 5 Dio Rome xxxviii. 31. 
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from them. Caesar says: ‘‘The Helvetians by joining boats and 
making many rafts, and others by fords of the Rhone... . 
attempted to break through; but repulsed by the strength of the 
fortification and by the charge and weapons of the soldiers, 
desisted.”* Plutarch, too, supports Dio and Caesar at this point, 
saying? that the Helvetians “were advancing through that part of 
Gaul which was included in the Roman province, just as the 
Cimbri and Teutones had done before.”’ It does not do for Ferrero 
here? bluntly to assert, ‘The Helvetians made no attempt to invade 
the province”; for thereby he not only sets aside all primary 
sources, but fails to explain the long delay at the start. If they 
wanted to go north to help the other Gauls fight Ariovistus, why 
did they not go? Why wait for Caesar’s permission to go south ? 
It is also to be observed that they had no quarrel with Ariovistus. 
Their strife had been with the German tribes neighboring to their 
own lands.‘ If they had wished revenge, they would have turned 
east to find the enemy. If they had desired relief, they would go 
anywhere except against the militant hosts of Ariovistus. If they 
had been willing to serve Gaul, they could not have done better 
than to stay at home and act as a bulwark on an oft-attacked 
frontier.s And last of all, we may observe that, although it was 
not unusual for whole tribes to wander about in search of new homes 
with all their women, children, and possessions, yet it was scarcely 
the custom to set out on a definite military campaign against a 
definite enemy of overwhelming numbers, with an army three- 
fourths of which were non-combatants. 


Vv. THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF AN ALLIANCE BETWEEN CAESAR AND 
THE HELVETIANS 


We have now shown that Caesar was familiar with the circum- 
stances which he faced, that the situation of Gallic politics did not 


*B.G.i. 8. 4. 

* Plutarch Gaius Caesar, chap. 18: ‘EdSyrriovs .... of .... exdpovy mpbow 
bd ‘Pwyalovs Tadarids, Sowep wddar Tedroves. 

3 Ferrero, op. cit., p. 4 and note. 

4 This they were abundantly able to do, and Caesar explicitly states that they 
often carried the war even into German territory: “aut ipsi in eorum finibus bellum 
gerunt.” May it not be that Ariovistus crossed farther north precisely because of the 
Helvetian opposition at the Alps? 

5 Holmes, op. cit., p. 340. 
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require peace between Rome and the Helvetians, and now we con- 
clude our study by stating why it was impossible for Caesar, even 
though he had desired, and even though the Helvetians had been 
the allies of the Haeduans, to make the alliance with the Swiss 
which Ferrero insists would have been the proper policy. 

In the first place, Rome had learned the dangerous character of 
such migrations as the Helvetians were undertaking. Whether 
they were headed for the territories of the Santones was not impor- 
tant. Caesar well knew that Gaul was already well occupied,’ 
without any more westward trekking. Even if they came most 
peacefully, they must by necessity drive from their abodes some 
who already lived wherever they wished to settle, just as the 
westward-pushing Germans had disturbed them. Sooner or later 
the impact would be felt on the boundaries of the province. 

An alliance with the Swiss was also undesirable because by their 
very movement they had shown their unwillingness to do what 
Rome would first have sought from them as allies. To plug the 
hole through which the Germans were sure to come was the proper 
function of the Helvetians. If they would not do this, Rome had 
no use for them. It is notable that this is precisely the thing that 
Caesar required of them after his victory. 

Finally, the very attitude of the Helvetians made it impossible 
for Caesar to do what Ferrero thinks he should have done. They 
were plainly not on a military excursion or in readiness for military 
alliance with anybody. With all their carts and food and women 
and children and fodder and baggage, they clearly showed that their 
one intention was to seek new abodes. Their spirit, moreover, was 
haughty and hostile—not one to be treated with, even had other 
conditions made it advisable. Cicero had told Atticus in 60 that 
the Helvetians were raiding the province. These people had been 
in the eyes of Romans enemies of long standing. It was a tribe of 
the Helvetians who had joined the Cimbri and Teutones on their 
invasions, and fifty years before had slain Caius Cassius, the consul, 
and Lucius Piso, his lieutenant, and had sent their army under 
the yoke.? 

* Holmes, op. cit., p. 340. 2 B.G. i. 7, 4 and i. 12, 6 and 8. 
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Then when Nammeius and Verucloetius came to Caesar,” they 
had orders to state—not a request—but an intention: “legatos ad 
eum mittunt gui dicerent sibi esse in animo sine ullo maleficio iter 
per provinciam facere.”” Then, on being refused permission, the 
Helvetians tried to cross the Rhone without it.2 This is just in 
harmony with their language. This attempt to force a passage 
made an alliance still more impossible. 

Even after the destruction of the Tigurini they were not 
humbled. But Divico, the old war-horse, came to Caesar all in a 
passion, unable to complete his first sentence without a threat; 
and when Caesar made his careful, firm reply, at the close of which 
he stated that under the circumstances hostages would be necessary, 
Divico broke off negotiations in a rage, with that noble, but wholly 
unconciliatory speech: “Ita Helvetios a maioribus suis institutos 
esse ut obsides accipere, non dare consuerint; eius rei popuium 
Romanum esse testem.”4 Then at once: “Hoc responso dato, 
discessit”! Surely, even though Gallic politics and Roman policy 
had required an alliance with the Helvetians (as we have shown 
was not the case), Caesar could not be blamed for failing to come 
to terms with so intractable a people. Finally, let it be noted that 
if in this account Caesar had been trying to cover up a mistake, he 
could have made himself out to be a second Marius by declaring 
the Helvetians were making, not a simple trek, as he does, but an 
armed invasion, as the Cimbri and Teutones had before. Because 
he offers the simple explanation we may be sure he was writing, not 
for his own glory, but to tell the truth. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


We have tried in this study to show both the general honesty of 
Caesar’s record and the wisdom of his work against the Helvetians. 
He went to his province well informed of the situation, he found no 
such alliance between Gaul and Helvetia as Ferrero imagines there 
was, and he treated the Helvetians in the only way a virile governor 
of the province could have treated a people with their history, their 


t B.G. i. 7. 3 B.G. i. 13. 
2 B.G. i. 8. 4. 4B.G. i. 14. 
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purpose, and their attitude. But after all is said, Caesar’s greatest 
justification for all his work lies in his success. If he had failed, we 
should call him rash, ambitious, wilful. But he succeeded. He 
was a child of destiny. Beginning in the dark, he boldly groped his 
way by patriotic and ambitious deeds to an eminence from which 
he could look back and see his path illumined by the light of fate. 
As men now look upon it they think he had the path planned from 
the first for his personal glory, and they frame all manner of schemes 
and put them in the mind of the conqueror. His success would 
justify almost any ambition, were personal ambition the keynote 
of his achievement. But surely in the case of this Helvetian cam- 
paign, the cogitations of modern historians furnish the only evidence 
we have that Caesar’s exploits were not the deeds of a wise and 


patriotic Roman. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF LATIN WITH THE OTHER SUB- 
JECTS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Mason D. Gray 
East High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


This paper will deal with our co-ordination of Latin with 
biology." The task in this field was greatly simplified by the fact 
that the head of the Department of Biology had at one time 
expected to teach Latin and was accordingly unusually well 
equipped and predisposed to use to the fullest extent the pupils’ 
knowledge of Latin. 

The assistance rendered is reciprocal, as was pointed out in dis- 
cussing the co-ordination of Latin with physics. Every word on 
this list is called up in both the biology class and the Latin class. 
One practical difficulty encountered to a slight extent in the 
physics-Latin co-ordination work was found to be much more 
serious in biology. Biology is taken the first year, and the per- 
nicious habit of writers of first-year Latin textbooks, who appar- 
ently conceive the pupil’s intellectual life to be bounded by the 
covers of his Latin book, of including in the first-year work only 
those words ‘“‘found in Caesar” and of religiously excluding all 
others, although they are found in the contemporary English, 
mathematics, and biology, has denied to the first-year pupil the 
privilege of using his Latin to its fullest capacity. We are solving 
the difficulty by gradually including these words in our first-year 
work. It is just as important for a Greek or Latin word that can 
be of immediate use in some other subject to be introduced the 


Here are manifested the evils of the isolation produced by the 
departmental system. Derivatives not occurring in the first-year 
work are discussed in connection with the references given below. 
One other difficulty has been met. Each beginning class in 
t This paper has been prepared with the co-operation of Miss Nellie G. Prescott, 
head of the Department of Biology. 
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Latin begins at the same point, but the work of the biology classes 

} is determined more or less by the season. We have therefore 

q grouped the words by subjects and analyzed them in duplicate 

j charts which are hung in turn in both Latin and biology rooms. 

i The following list is arranged alphabetically: 

EncuisH Worps Usep TECHNICALLY IN BIoLoGy WHICH ARE DERIVED 


q FROM LATIN 
|| English word Derivation Occurrence 
} accessory cedere, to go+ad, to=to go to or with, to accom- 
a pany; e.g., accessory buds or muscles Cat. i. 19 
| adherent haerere, to stick+-ad, to=to stick to, to be united 
(of parts normally separate) Cat. i. 13 
q adnate nasci, be born, grow,+ad, to=to grow to, to be 
| united = adherent Caes. ii. 13 
i adventitious adventus (venire, to come+ad, to), arrival=that 
| which comes from outside, i.e., abnormal in 
i) place or appearance; e.g., adventitious buds Caes. i. 7 
{ afferent ferre, to carry+ad, to=to carry to, to bring or 
| convey inward; e.g., afferent veins or nerves 
i (opposite of efferent) Caes. i. 13 
albumen albumen, white of egg (albus, white) = any nutri- 
tive matter like white of egg Ver. iii. 120 
yl alimentary alere, to nourish=pertaining to food; e.g., 
| alimentary canal=canal through which food 
passes Caes. i. 18 
tH annual annus, year=lasting only for a year; e.g., an 
i} annual plant, an annual (cf. perennial) Caes. i. 3 
alga-ae alga = seaweed 
{| anterior comparative of ante, before=going before, i.e., 
i situated in front Caes. i. 34 
| auditory audire, to hear=pertaining to organs of hearing  Caes. i. 39 | 
i auricle diminutive of auris, ear=an ear-like appendage Cat. i. 6 
axillary axilla, dim. of axis, axis= pertaining to the angle 


bacillus-i dim. of baculum, stick (cf. bacterium from 


| | between stem and leaf, e.g., an axillary bud Ver. i. 301 
| Baxryprov, dim., of Bdxrpov, staff, e.g., tuber- 


i culosis bacillus 

i bicuspid bi, two+cuspis, point 

| biennial bi, two-++annus, year=lasting two years; e.g., a 

) biennial plant, a biennial Caes. i. 3 

i bilateral bi, two-+/atus, side=pertaining to two sides; 
} e.g., bilateral symmetry Caes. i. 25 | 
| canine canis, dog; e.g., canine teeth Ver. iii. 432 

j capsule dim. of capsa, box 


circulation circulari, to form a circle (from circulus, dim. of 
circus), €.g., circulation of the blood Ver. v. 109 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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English word 
circumvallate 


cilium-a 


coagulation 


conjugation 
contagious 
contractile 
compound 
corolla 
corpuscle 
deciduous 
degeneration 
dehiscent 
deliquescent 
density 
dentine 
disinfectant 
dorsal 


duct 
efferent 


erosion 


excurrent 


filament 
fibro-vascular 


Derivation Occurrence 
circum, around+vallum, wall; e.g., circumval- 
late papillae of the tongue Caes. i. 26 


cilium, eyelid=hair-like appendages (cf. super- 
cilious) 

coagulare, to cause to thicken (from cogere, to 
collect, draw together); e.g., coagulation of 


the blood Caes. i. 4 
jungere, join+con, together=the union of cells 

in some low forms of plant life Caes. i. 7 
ltangere, to touch+con, together=diseases com- 

municable by contact (cf. infectious) Caes. i. 38 


trahere, to draw+-con, together=able to shrink 
to smaller extent; e.g., contractile muscles Caes. i. 34 


ponere, to put, place+-con, together = composed 


of more than one element, not simple Caes. i. 12 
dim. of corona, crown=the envelope of a flower Caes. iii. 16 
dim. of corpus, body; e.g., blood corpuscles Caes. i. 25 
cadere, to fall+de, down=losing the foliage 

every year; e.g., a deciduous tree Caes. i. 15 


genus, kind, type+de, from, away=a loss of 

typical properties; e.g., a degenerate plant Caes. ii. 17 
hiscere, to yawn+de, off=opening; e.g., a bean 

pod is dehiscent Ver. iii. 314 
liquere, to become liquid+de, from, away=to 

melt away (of a stem lost in its branches); e.g., 


a deliquescent tree (opposite of excurrent) Ver. v. 238 
densus, thick = quality of thickness Caes. ii. 22 
dens, tooth=the substance of teeth Ver. iii. 627 
inficere, to infect, taint+dis, with negative force 

= freeing from infection Ver. v. 403 
dorsum, back, e.g., dorsal side of a grasshopper; 

cf. to indorse a check Ver. i. 110 
ducere, to lead=passage; e.g., gall-duct Caes. i. 6 
Jerre, to carry+ex, out of =to convey outward; 

e.g., efferent veins (opposite of afferent) Caes. i. 5 


rodere, gnaw+e, out, off=to wear away (cf. 
rodent); e.g., erosion of soil 

currere, run and ex, out=to project (of a stem 
undivided to the top); e.g., the pine is an ex- 


current (opposite of deliquescent) Caes. i. 48 
Jilum, thread=a thread-like fiber; e.g., the fila- 
ment of a flower _ Ver. vi. 30 


jibra, fiber+-vasculum, dim. of vas, vessel, duct = 
consisting of fibrous or woody ducts; e.g., the 
fibro-vascular bundle of a stem Ver. vi. 600 


394 


English word 
ferment 


fermentation 


foliage 
follicle 
fracture 
fungus-i 
funiculus-i 
generation 
germ 


germination 
germicide 
habit 
habitat 
humus 
incisor 
inferior 
infectious 
intercellular 


internode 


involuntary 


irritability 
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Derivation 

fervere, to boil=that which causes agitation and 
decomposition; e.g., the substance in saliva 
that changes starch to sugar 

Sermentare (from fervere), to cause to boil or fer- 
ment; e.g., fermentation of yeast 

folium, leaf =leaves, collectively 

dim. of follis, bellows or windbag 

frangere, to break 

fungus, mushroom=a plant group 

dim. of funis, rope=a small fiber, the stem con- 
necting the seed with the ovary wall 

generare, to produce (from genus, kind) 

germen, sprout, bud 

germen=a sprouting; e.g., germination of seeds 

germen caedere, to cut, kill=something that kills 
germs 

habitus, condition (from habere, to have) =a per- 
manent possession or property 

pres. ind. 3d sing. act.=it dwells; habitare, to 
dwell; then used as noun; e.g., the habitat of 
an animal 

humus, earth= vegetable mold 

caedere, cut+in, into; e.g., incisor teeth 

comparative of inferus, low 

facere, to do, make+in, into=to put in, mix, 
taint=diseases communicable by introduc- 
tion of germs into the body 

dim. of cella, small room+inter, between, among 
=situated between or among cells 

nodus, knot+inter, between, among=space be- 
tween two joints; e.g., internode of a stem 

volo, velle, to be willing+-in, not = that which acts 
independently of the will; e.g., involuntary 
muscles 

irritare, to excite=susceptibility to external im- 
pulse; e.g., irritability of protoplasm 

lac, milk = tubes conveying milk-like fluids; e.g., 
the lacteals of the intestines 

larva, ghost =the early form of an animal; e.g., 
the larva of a butterfly is a caterpillar 

latus, side; e.g., lateral buds 

lens, lentil, and (because of shape) lens=a lens- 
shaped body of cells; e.g., lenticels on a stem 

dim. of locus=a little cell; e.g., the five locules 
in the core of an apple 


Occurrence 


Ver. i. 308 


Ver. i. 175 
Caes. iv. 29 
Caes. iii. 13 

Caes. i. 48 

Ver. i. 341 
Caes. iii. 29 


Caes. i. 2 


Cat. i. 29 
Caes. ii. 17 
Caes. i. 16 
Ver. v. 413 
Ver. i. 433 


Ver. i. 296 


Caes. i. 7. 5 
Ver. iv. 178 


Caes. iv. 1 


Caes. i. 25 


Caes. i. 2. 3 
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English word 
molecule 
mollusca 
nucleus-i 
ocellus-i 
osseous 
oval 


placenta 
plumule 


pollen 
pollination 
portal 


posterior 
precipitate 


primary 
pulvillus-i 
pupa-ae 
receptacle 
reflex 
residual 


respiration 


rudimentary 


Derivation 

dim. of moles, mass 

mollis, softt=a soft-bodied animal with external 
shell; e.g., oyster 

dim. of nux, nut =a kernel 

dim. of oculus, eye 

os (ossis) bone; e.g., osseous skeleton 

ovum, egg= having shape of an egg 

ovum, egg=part of flower where seeds are kept 

ovum, egg+ponere, to place+éor, agent=the 
organ that deposits the eggs; e.g., the oviposi- 
tor of the grasshopper 

dim. of ovum, egg=the young seed 

palma, open hand=like an open palm; e.g., 
palmate veining in the geranium leaf 

paries, wall; e.g., parietal placenta 

pectus, breast; e.g., pectoral muscles 

annus, year+per, through=lasting through 
many years; e€.g., a perennial tree, a perennial 

placenta, cake =a flat “ cake”’-shaped organ bear- 
ing the ovules; e.g., the placenta of fruit 

dim. of pluma, feather; e.g., the plumule in the 
embryo of a seed 

pollen, fine flour, e.g., the pollen of flowers 

pollen, fine flour, dust=the supplying of pollen 
to the stigma 

porta, gate or passage; e.g., portal vein 

comp. of posterus, behind 

praecipitare, to cause to fall headlong (from prae- 
ceps, headlong)=to cause to fall (as a sedi- 
ment 

primus, first; a primary root 

pulvillus, a little cushion; e.g., the pulvillus on 
the leg of a fly 

pupa, a doll, infant=the stage in development 
beyond the larva 

capere, to take+re, back =to receive=a place on 
which the organs of a flower are borne 

flectere, to bend+re, back; e.g., reflex action of 
the nerves 

sedere, to sit+re, back, to remain=that which 
remains; e.g., residual air in the lungs 

spirare, breathe+re, back, again=breathing in 
and out 

rudis, rude=in an undeveloped state; e.g., rudi- 
mentary organs 


Occurrence 


Cat. i. 30 


Caes. i. 12. 1 


Ver. i. 660 
Caes. iv. 10 


Caes. i. 16. 2 


Ver. i. 93 
Cat. i. 6 
Ver. i. 36 


Caes. i. 3 


Ver. iii. 242 


Caes. ii. 6. 2 


Caes. i. 15 


Caes. ii. 24. 2 


Caes. i. 10 


Cat. iii. 23 


Caes. i. 5. 4 
Caes. ii. 33 
Cat. i. 12 


Ver. i. 404 


> 
| 
| 
ovipositor 
ovule 
palmate 
pectoral 
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English word 
secondary 


semi-lunar 
soluble 


sorus-i 


spirillum 
spontaneous 


stamen 
sublingual 


submaxillary 


superior 


supernumerary 


suture 
tactile 


terminal 
tertiary 


transpiration 
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Derivation 

secundus, following, second; e.g., secondary 
roots derived from primary 

semi, halfi+Juna, moon; e.g., semilunar valves 

solvere, to loose, dissolve=capable of being dis- 
solved in fluid 

sorus, heap; e.g., the sorus on the back of a fern 
leaf 

dim. of spira, coil; e.g., spirillum of bacteria 

sponte, with free will, of one’s own accord; e.g., 
spontaneous generation 

stamen, thread, fiber; e.g., the stamen of a flower 

sub, under+lingua, tongue=situated under the 
tongue; e.g., sublingual glands 

sub, under+maxilla, jawbone; e.g., sub-maxil- 
lary glands 

comp. of superus, above 

super, beyond, above+-numerus, number=ex- 
ceeding the normal number 

suere, to sew=a seam 

tangere, to touch; e.g., tactile papillae in the 
tongue 

terminus, end; e.g., terminal buds 

tertius, third; e.g., tertiary roots derived from 
secondary 

spirare, breathe+/rans, through; e.g., the trans- 
piration of moisture from the surface of leaves 

tri, three+cuspis, point=having three prongs; 
e.g., tricuspid teeth 

vacca, cow=the virus of cowpox as a preventive 
of smallpox 

valva, door; e.g., one-half of a bean-pod is a valve 

varius, different = diversity of structure 


hollow vein Ver. iv. 


venter, belly; e.g., ventral side as opposed to 
dorsal 

vertebra, joint of spine (from vertere, to turn) 

villus, shaggy hair; e.g., the hairlike villa of the 
intestines 

vita, life 

vivus, alive+ parere, to bring forth=reproduce 
by birth 

volo, velle, to be willing=controlled by one’s own 
will; e.g., voluntary muscles 


Occurrence 


Caes. i. 14. 5 


Caes. i. 50 


Caes. iv. 23. 1 


Ver. ii. 217 


Caes. i. 8 


Caes. i. 1 


Caes. i. 10. 4 
Caes. i. 3. 1 
Cic. iii. 19 
Cat. iv. 21 
Caes. 1.1 
Ver. i. 404 
Ver. i. 81 


Ver. iv. 61 


Caes. ii. 22. 2 


2; Ver. i. 81 


Ver. ii. 356 
Caes. i. 53 


Ver. i. 702 
Caes. i. 16 


Cat. i. 17 


Caes. i. 7. 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
tricuspid 
vaccine 
| | 
| 
valve 
| variation 
vena cava | 
ventral | 
| vertebra—ae | 
villus-i 
| | 
viviparous 
| voluntary 


Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, 
for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas, This de- 
partment will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news 
items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


[The department of Current Events has been unfortunately crowded out of the 
last three issues of the Journal; hence many of the events here noted are no longer 
“current.” We consider it desirable, however, to place them on record.—Ep.] 


New England 
The Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical Association of New 


England held its seventh annual meeting on Saturday, February 14, at 
Harvard Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. After a welcome to the uni- 
versity by President Lowell the following program was presented: 

Greeting, Frederic A. Tupper, Brighton High School, president of the 
section; “The Literary Appeal of Latin in School and College,” S. Warren 
Sturgis, Groton School; “ Virgil’s Portrayal of Woman,” Miss Julia K. Ordway, 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston; ‘The Classics in Daily Life,” Frederic P. Fish, 
of the Board of Overseers, Harvard University, Chairman of the State Board 
of Education; “Some Impressions of the American School Boys’ Trip to the 
English Schools,” Rev. Willard Reed, Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge; 
a half-hour of discussion (the subjects suggested by the committee were: ‘The 
Case of Greek” and “What Shall We Do with Latin Composition ?”’); “The 
American Academy in Rome,” Professor Edward K. Rand, of Harvard; 
“The Revival of Interest in Latin,” Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent of 
schools, Boston. Officers for 1914-1915 were chosen: President, Professor 
Charles B. Gulich, Harvard University; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason, 
Roxbury Latin School; Executive Committee, Dr. Alice Walton, Wellesley 
College; Edward H. Atherton, Girls’ Latin School, Boston; Albert S. Perkins, 
Dorchester High School; Henry Pennypacker, Boston Latin School; Willard 
Reed, Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge. 

Harvard University.—At the January meeting of the Classical Conference 
the following papers were given: “A Lost Part of Origen’s Work Rediscovered 
in Gothic and Irish,” Professor Ernst von Dobschiitz; “The Date of the 
Asclepeium at Athens,” Mr. O. J. Todd. 

Phillips Exeter Academy.—Harlan Page Amen, headmaster of Phillips 
Exeter Academy since 1895, died at Exeter, New Hampshire, on November 12. 
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Dr. Amen was a sympathetic teacher of Latin and Greek for more than thirty- 
three years. 

Wesleyan University.—Professor J. W. Hewitt, late professor of Latin and 
Greek, has been made professor of classics, the change taking effect this 


autumn. 


Virginia 
The Classical Association of Virginia held its third annual session on 


November 28 at Lynchburg. The program was as follows: “Some Features 
of Virgil’s Style in the Georgics,”” Miss Meta Glass, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College; “‘A Plea for Unity,” R. H. Webb, University of Virginia; ‘‘An 
Index to the Latin Situation in Our Schools,” Miss Helen M. McWhorter, 
Newport News High School; “How May the High-School Teacher Deepen 
His Pupil’s Interest in Latin ?”? Edwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College; 
round-table discussion: ‘‘A Memorial to the High-School Authorities in Behalf 
of Greek.” 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College.—On Saturday, May 10, at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles was presented 
in the Greek. The play was given out of doors in the afternoon, the final 
scene falling just after sunset when the dying light made all the more effective 
the darkness that awaited the king for the rest of his life. The front of Science 
Hall with its Doric doorway served for the palace facade and improvised seats 
followed the outline of the Greek theater, leaving an orchestra of grass for the 
action. There had been made a special effort for accuracy of detail and har- 
mony of color scheme, and the dull brown, green, violet, and flame of the chorus 
costumes blended most successfully with the natural surrcundings, and also 
with the costumes of the actors. Oedipus wore lavender and crimson heavily 
bordered with gold, while his attendants were in green and gold. Jocasta’s 
robes were pale yellow and bronze embroidered with purple, and her maids 
were in violet, while Creon in flaming scarlet stood alone and outside of the 
tragedy. 

The cast was altogether of students and it was both surprising and grati- 
fying to see with what breadth and conviction the difficult réles of Oedipus 
and the Queen were interpreted and presented. There was a reserve in the 
acting of both rather unusual in youth and the student who took the part 
of Tiresias was no less happy in her assumption of stern and venerable strength. 
Creon was also most effectively presented and the messenger from the palace 
announcing the fate of Jocasta and the King held spellbound an audience who 
in great part did not follow the Greek. ‘The chorus was unusually successful in 
seeming an integral part of the action no less than in their evolution. The 
music had been written by Miss Kibler, a former student in the Greek depart- 
ment. The Greek play has become almost a regular feature of Randolph- 
Macon’s spring term, as three presentations have preceded the Oedipus, 
namely, Alcestis, Antigone, and Medea. An interest and an enthusiasm that 
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are more than local have been awakened by these revivals of classic tragedy; 
for, though the number of colleges possessing Greek departments large enough 
and brave enough to attempt such a task is increasing, it is yet far from large. 
The Oedipus undoubtedly owed much of its perfected charm to the lessons 
learned in the three other performances. But no little of its superior excellence 
was due to its setting. The other plays had been given in the college chapel 
and the success of the Oedipus definitely reminded one that Greek tragedy 
had its real being in the vast theater of out-of-doors. 

To the friends of the college and to the lovers of the classics the most grati- 
fying feature of the play was the enthusiasm and intelligent interpretation of 
the cast and the most evident approval of the audience, many of whom with 
no personal interest in the participants to claim their approbation seemed to 
get the living force of the Greek play, and to be moved by it, to some degree, 
as the Athenians were when the Oedipus was the latest production. 

Oedipus was played by Miss Marjorie Fields, Jocasta by Miss Hellene 
Yost, Creon by Miss Elizabeth Moore, and the Messenger by Miss Molly 
Minkwitz. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia.—On March 14 a meeting was held at Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, to organize a society “for the promotion of liberal studies in 
general, and in particular to foster the interests of the classics and to press 
their claims for recognition.” 

As no large local association of this kind has hitherto existed in Phila- 
delphia, and as similar local societies in other cities seem to be meeting a very 
real need, the organizing committee found reason to believe that, were such 
an association to be formed for Philadelphia and its vicinity, it would appeal 
to numbers of men and women who are interested in the classics, but who, 
without such opportunity for united strength, could hope for only a minimum 
of achievement in return for a maximum of individual effort. The gathering 
at Drexel Institute amply justified this belief. Of the 260 persons in attend- 
ance, 188 paid dues and joined the society at the time of the meeting, while 
other requests for membership followed a day or two later, so that the society 
begins life with close upon two hundred members. 

An all-day session was held, the program of which follows: “The Purpose 
of the Society,” Dr. Walter Dennison, Swarthmore College; Address of Wel- 
come, Dean Gummere, Drexel Institute; Response on behalf of the society, 
Dr. Francis Brandt, School of Pedagogy; organization of the new society; 
address: ‘The Liberal Studies in the High-School Curriculum,” Miss K. E. 
Puncheon, principal of Philadelphia High School for Girls; address: “The 
Value of the Classics in Modern Life,” Mr. Alba B. Johnson, president of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; address: “The Liberal Studies and Vocational 
Training in American Education,” President Isaac Sharpless of Haverford 
College; lecture (illustrated with the stereopticon): ‘Pliny and Lake Como,” 
Dr. Walton B. McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania. 
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The addresses were admirable; the lecture, brilliant and delightful. 
During the noon recess most of the company partook together of the luncheon 
which was offered at a small charge, and thus had an opportunity to come into 
closer acquaintance with one another and develop that spirit of mutual sym- 
pathy and comradeship which makes for inspiration and helpfulness. An 
exhibit of “Living Latin,” built on the lines described in Miss Sabin’s most 
valuable Manual, and prepared by the classical department of the Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, aroused the interest which it has been Miss 
Sabin’s peculiar privilege to inspire, in a marked degree, in the cause of classical 
study. 
The following officers were elected by the society: President, Dr. Walter 
Dennison, Swarthmore College; Vice-Presidents, Dr. B. W. Mitchell, Central 
High School; Mr. Stanley Yarnall, Principal of Friends’ School, German- 
town; Secretary, Miss Jessie E. Allen, Philadelphia High School for Girls; 
Treasurer, Dr. George W. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania; other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: Dr. W. H. Appleton, professor emeritus, 
Swarthmore College; Professor W. Baker, Haverford College; Miss Minnie 
Beckwith, Baldwin School; Dr. F. B. Brandt, School of Pedagogy; Pro- 
fessor F. A. Dakin, Haverford School; Dr. Bessie Burchett, High School for 
Girls; Dr. Edith Hall, University of Pennsylvania Museum; Professor James 
Hill, Central High School; Professor Frank Niewig, Southern High School; 
Miss Swindler, Bryn Mawr College. 

Philadelphia High School for Girls—Miss Jessie E. Allen, head of the 
classical department, writes: 

As noted elsewhe re in these columns, the cards described in Miss Sabin’s Manual 
were prepared by the teachers and students of the classical department of the Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, last December, and put on exhibition for two weeks. 
The interest which they aroused surpassed our liveliest anticipation. During the two 
weeks of the exhibition at our school, in addition to our own faculty and student 
body of over twenty-two hundred persons, nearly six hundred visitors viewed the 
exhibit with interest and enthusiasm. There has since been an almost continuous 
demand, on the part of surrounding schools, for the loan of the cards. 

The making of such an exhibit is a task so tremendously worth while that I 
believe that all Latin teachers who may be impelled to undertake it, no matter how 
small their departments or how strenuous the day’s work, will feel more than repaid 
for any expenditure of time and energy. 

Since it seems probable that in the near future there will be many such exhibits 
in the process of making, one or two suggestions, the results of our own experience, 
may be timely. We found that the cards furnished by Miss Sabin were of more 
suitable weight and of better quality than a heavier card that we bought when it 
became necessary to add to the original number. The heavier cards caused a most 
unattractive sagging, when suspended on the walls. We attached the cards by picture 
hooks to heavy cords (wire sags) stretched along the walls, and found the arrangement 
simple and convenient. It was also found desirable to paste bookbinding tape across 


the top of the cards. 
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Again, I feel that too much cannot be said of Miss Sabin’s wonderful application 
of classical study to everyday life. It must be an inspiration to every classical teacher 
who knows the Manual. 


Ohio 

Columbus.—The Columbus, Ohio, Latin Club held its second meeting of 
the year Saturday, February 14, at the Sign of the Samovar. Mr. B. F. 
Pearson, Ohio state university inspector, who was the speaker of the evening, 
chose for his subject ‘“‘Human Interest in Latin Teaching.” His talk was 
very informal, full of humor, common-sense, and good advice. About thirty- 
five members, including several from out of town, were present to enjoy a 
good dinner, the helpful address, and the good fellowship of the club. 


Michigan 

Kalamazoo.—The Classical Club of the Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, on March 9 presented Professor Miller’s dramatization 
of Dido, the Phoenician Queen. The play was given under the direction of 
Miss Maude Parsons before an audience of about 150 persons. The costumes 
were made by the girls of the Latin department, and the scenery and stage 
setting by the boys. The printing of tickets and programs was done by two 
boys on the school press. 

Between Acts I and II, a pretty Greek dance was given by six girls in 
Greek costumes, a feature which added much to the evening’s entertainment. 
Perhaps the prettiest scene was that in which Venus addresses Cupid, a little 
girl of eight from the Training School taking the part of the little god of love. 
The play was the first production of the kind attempted by the Classical Club 
of the School and was pronounced a signal success. 

Illinois 

The University of Chicago.—In the absence of Professor Paul Shorey, who 
is filling the Theodore Roosevelt professorship in Berlin this year, Professor 
Robert Bonner is acting head of the Department of Greek. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute——A performance of the Iphigenia among 
the Taurians of Euripides was given at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Illinois, January 30. It was given in the Gilbert Murray translation. The 
large auditorium was filled, and the presentation was thoroughly successful. 
The difficult part of Iphigenia was taken most effectively by one of the second- 
year college girls. The student who acted as Thoas was also especially suited 
to the part. The ancient language department at Bradley was peculiarly 
fortunate in being able to secure assistance from instructors in the art depart- 
ment, and through their aid a temple background and appropriate seashore 
scenery were prepared. It is difficult to see how scenery more beautiful or 
effective could have been secured. 

The play was staged under the direction of the department of ancient 
languages: Theodore C. Burgess, Lora A. Kuhl, Fred Smith. 
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Chicago.—Organization of Chicago Classical Club: For several years the 
Latin teachers of the Chicago high schools have held frequent Saturday 
luncheons at convenient cafés for discussion and plans as to their particular 
department of work. As a result of these meetings the classical syllabus and 
curriculum for the Chicago schools has been thoroughly revised, and the Board 
of Education has been persuaded to adopt these recommendations. From 
time to time, faculty members from the University of Chicago and North- 
western University, or suburban high schools, have been invited as guests and 
friendly counselors. These profitable conferences led in February of this year 
to the appointment of a committee to plan a club more comprehensive than the 
High-School Section without altering the organization or purpose of that sec- 
tion. The following persons served on this committee: G. J. Laing, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Keith Preston, Northwestern University; Miss H. M. 
Bassett, Parker High School; W. T. McCoy, Wendel Phillips High School; 
H. H. Matteson, chairman, Waller High School; W. E. Johnson, ex officio, 
Lane Technical High School. The new organization was launched Saturday, 
March 14, at the Marshall Field tea-rooms, with Mr. Johnson presiding. Sixty- 
two persons were present, representing all phases of classical instruction. Mrs. 


_ Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of Chicago schools, was the guest of honor. 


In a few well-chosen remarks she commended past activities of the Latin section 
in securing needed reforms. Professor John A. Scott, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, then spoke with great enthusiasm on his favorite subject, the unity of the 
Homeric poems. Addresses of this character augur well for future interest and 
attendance of the club. 

The committee’s recommendation as to constitution was adopted, as 
follows: 

1. This organization shall be known as the Chicago Classical Club. 

2. The members shall consist of all teachers in or near Chicago who teach, or are 
interested in the teaching of Latin, Greek, and ancient history. 

3. The officers shall be a president, a secretary-treasurer, and an executive com- 
mittee consisting of the above-mentioned officers and three others. 

4. Meetings shall be held on or about the second Saturdays of November, March, 
and May. 

The following list of officers was adopted by the club: President, John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ettie L. Smith, 
Carl Schurz High School; Executive Committee: G. J. Laing, University of 
Chicago; Miss M. Z. Parker, Wendel Phillips High School; W. E. Johnson, 
Lane Technical High School. 


Kansas 

Southwestern College.—Professor Ida Capen-Fleming, head of the depart- 
ment of Greek at Southwestern College, sends the following account of one of 
her courses: 

“With Gayley’s Classic Myths, as a text in the hands of the students, and 
lectures drawn from Fairbanks, The Mythology of Greece and Rome, the notes 
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to Miller’s Ovid, and other sources, I have been enjoying a most delightful 
experience with a class in mythology. We use the card catalogue method in 
the study of poems found in English and in American literature, which abound 
in myths or have occasional references to them. 

“Thus far, we have studied Longfellow’s ‘The Masque of Pandora’; 
Tennyson’s ‘Lotus Eaters,’ ‘Amphion,’ ‘Tiresias,’ ‘Demeter and Persephone,’ 
‘Oenone,’ ‘Death of Oenone,’ ‘Ulysses,’ ‘Tithonus’; and Keats’ ‘Lamia’ 
and ‘Endymion.’ 

“This is a two-hour course, open to all college students, and the poems are 
studied either by reading in class or through reports made by students on 
assigned work. Later on, I expect to use slides, as a means of creating a 
deeper interest. 

“The result of this study and the method used in developing it can hardly 
be estimated so early in the year, but already it has awakened the students’ 
appreciation of the prevalence of myths in our best literature and a ready 
understanding, at sight, of myths so far studied, when met with in the works 
of our favorite poets.” 


Texas 

Simmons College-—The students of the classics in Simmons College, 
together with their teachers, have formed a club, “Sodalitas Latina,” for the 
purpose of lending additional interest to studies and investigations along 
lines that do not ordinarily receive attention in the classroom. It is the 
intention to present a play at some time during the year. The meetings 
are fortnightly, and the officers are: J. S. Bates, president; Margaret Good- 
night, secretary. 
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Book Redbiews 


Thucydides, Book VI. With Text, and Notes Explanatory and 
Critical. Edited on the Basis of the Classen-Steup Edition 
by CHARLES ForsTtER SmitTH (in College Series of Greek 
Authors). Boston: Ginn & Co.,1913. Pp. xiiit+250. $1.50. 

A short introduction narrates the events leading up to the Sicilian Expe- 
dition, and summarizes the mistakes of Nicias that resulted in the terrible 
disaster. The text is spread over two hundred and five pages, with ten or 
eleven lines to the page, leaving about twenty-eight lines of grammatical and 
explanatory notes. Then follows an appendix of thirty-seven pages, in which 
the most important textual difficulties are presented and discussed; the views 
of leading Thucydidean scholars are given; and the reasons of the editor are 
advanced to explain the acceptance or rejection of particular readings. Here 
also are placed long explanatory notes of those passages in which the inter- 
pretations vary greatly. Finally there are three of Kiepert’s maps, showing 
“Sicily according to Thucydides,” the “Siege of Syracuse,” and the “Retreat 
of the Athenians.” 

The text is generously annotated. In his explanatory notes the editor 
has given, with the greatest care, all of the information and explanation that 
a young student should need. He has translated very many words and even 
whole clauses. If Thucydides is to be read by students in their first two years 
in college, perhaps all of this assistance is necessary, as Thucydides is hard 
reading. The reviewer thinks, however, that it is better for the student to 
grapple with some of these difficulties himself, even if he must, on this account, 
defer his reading of Thucydides until later in his course. 

In his preface Professor Smith says very modestly: “The exegetical notes 
of the German edition have been followed for the most part.”’ This statement 
is correct. Often the notes are literal translations of the German notes. Still 
the editor does not follow his model slavishly. Besides, he has contributed 
much from his own Thucydidean studies and investigations. In fact, the 
notes reflect the mature and scholarly judgment of a man who knows his 
Thucydides. The editor’s independence is best seen in his text and in his 
textual criticism. In many passages he retains and defends the manuscript 
readings, in spite of the fact that they are rejected by his German editor. His 
defense is uniformly strong and generally very convincing. The successful 
interpretation of a difficult passage as it is read in the manuscripts is more 
praiseworthy than a brilliant, but unnecessary, emendation. He might have 
retained and defended still other manuscript readings, as, e.g., Td oérepov 
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(36), éweAnAVOecar, as given in most of the manuscripts (69), and wapotxotow 
(82). 

The editor has indicated only two passages as corrupt. The sign of cor- 
ruption (f) might well have been omitted, especially in a book designed for 
college students. The first passage (atrav 8’ ’A@nvaiwy 
x. T. X.) (25) is intelligible as it stands, even if it presents some difficulties. In 
the second passage, dow xai tAovdopyoayu (89), the emendation of Steup might 
well have been accepted. In fact, the editor makes this admission: “Steup 
is probably right in supplying péyor’ 7diknua.” Besides, the scholiast, as 
quoted by the editor, bears testimony to this or to a similar reading. 

The book is remarkably free from typographical mistakes, even from those 
petty but annoying errors that are peculiar to Greek texts. There are only a 
few minor blunders, and these commonly not in the body of the text. 

We are fortunate to have this Sixth Book of Thucydides so carefully 
edited and annotated by an American Thucydidean scholar of such mature 


judgment and independence. 
GrorGE Epwix Howes 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Athens and Its Monuments. By CHARLES HEALD WELLER. New 
York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xxiv+412. $4.00. 

This book undertakes to describe the topography and monuments of 
ancient Athens for the general reader, the traveler, and the student who is 
beginning the subject. In its own field, it may be said to succeed Harrison 
and Verrall’s Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens; and it is the first 
book that should now be used by those interested in the exterior of the ancient 
city. 

We begin with an introduction and three chapters of an introductory 
nature, all of which are valuable and contain little that could be spared. But 
most of the material on the general aspect of the city and its topographical 
history, in chaps. i and ii, would find a more natural place at the close of the 
book; for it largely consists of rapid reviews of the city’s monuments, with 
which the reader is as yet unacquainted. In chaps. iv-ix, where the city 
proper and its immediate suburbs are described, the author follows the route 
taken by Pausanias. This is the plan of Harrison and Verrall, and it is an 
excellent one. The reader is kept in constant touch with Pausanias, our main 
literary authority, and gains interest from feeling that he is following in the 
trail of an ancient guide. The book ends with a tenth chapter on the Piraeus 
and the Ports. 

Professor Weller has generally used good judgment in selecting for pres- 
entation the things his public most needs to know. The marshaling of evi- 
dence, however, is at times carried farther in the text than is desirable, and 
might better be transferred to footnotes or an appendix. The danger of making 
many things appear too certain has almost always been avoided; the author 
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makes a practice of calling theory, conjecture, and ignorance by their right 
names, and one gets a just idea of the state of our knowledge on the subject. 
There are a few minor inaccuracies in the book, but they are in the main what 
one must expect in the first edition of a work containing so much detail. 

Inabook on topography, particular pains must be taken to assist the reader’s 
imagination and attain perfect clearness. Professor Weller has done much in 
this regard; there is a great abundance of good photographs, and there are 
over fifty other illustrations, including maps, plans, and restorations. Never- 
theless a good many corners still remain to be swept up. This is partly due 
to incomplete illustration, partly to obscurities in the author’s style. Twenty- 
five or thirty sites could be made clearer by more thorough use of plans. These 
sites, it is true, are mostly minor ones, but they are all given in the text. The 
course of the Street of Tripods is not adequately shown, and we should rather 
like a plan of the entire south slope of the Acropolis. The general map of 
Athens, sketched from Judeich’s splendid plan, is disappointing. Further- 
more, neither in this map nor in any other does modern Athens appear; and 
there is scarcely any indication of modern roads or buildings in any of the 
plans. If the book is to be used by the traveler, this feature, so useful for 
orientation, cannot be dispensed with. And the author himself, in more than 
a dozen places, uses modern sites—which the general reader cannot find—as a 
means of locating ancient monuments. Among the restorations, one misses 
a general view of the Acropolis, a section of the Stoa of Attalus, the Parthenon 
in colors (or at least a corner of it as given in Fenger, Dorische Polychromie), 
and possibly the west pediment of the Parthenon. Moreover, the writer of 
such a book naturally mentions many persons and things of which the general 
reader is entirely ignorant. Valerius Maximus, Alciphron, Philocrates, and 
others mean nothing to him; “hecateum,” “xoanon,”’ “‘megaron,” etc., may 
be in his English dictionary, but he will scarcely think of looking there for 
them. This, of course, is no fault of the author, and it is true of most books 
on ancient life. To explain these references in an alphabetical appendix might 
seem like providing milk for babes; but if such books are seriously intended 
for the general reader or the undergraduate student, something of the sort is 
desirable. 

One wishes that the style of the book were a more happy one. To be sure, 
the writer wastes no words, and gives us solid meat. But his English is some- 
times marred by infelicities or obscurities. We read, for example, regarding 
the Olympieum, “The temple was octastyle, with eight columns across the 
front and rear, these being set in three rows”! And then, though we sym- 
pathize with the pains that have been taken to translate all possible Greek 
names, we can hardly help being shocked by combinations like Namesake 
Heroes, Verdant Demeter, and Worker Athena. 

These criticisms should be understood as suggestions for a second edition. 
For the book is a very useful one, and the present reviewer regrets that he 
could not have had it himself during a recent visit to Athens. 

CLARENCE P. BILL 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Greek Imperialism. By Wrtt1aM Scott Fercuson. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. xiv+258. 
$2.00 net. 

This book consists of a series of seven loosely jointed lectures, related 
solely by the fact that each discusses a different failure to unite the Greeks 
into one nation or empire. The base on which Hellenic civilization rested 
was the city-state, each with its own gods and own ancestors, and all unwilling 
to share these with others. 

The supreme city refused to yield to any other or to recognize any higher 
human authority. Alexander tried to solve this problem by having himself 
recognized as the son of Zeus Ammon, thus demanding divine honors with the 
accompanying submission, prostration, and worship of his subjects. His early 
death frustrated his attempt to unite the cities under a single divine Greek 
leader. However the deification of Alexander had great influence in the 
assumption of divinity by the Roman emperors and by modern monarchs who 
rule not indeed as gods, but as the chosen of God, Most High. 

Under the Antigonids the leadership of the cities was definitely overthrown 
and the way was open for a united race under monarchical or representative 
forms of government. The Aetolian and Achaean Leagues seemed likely to 
solve the problem of federated Hellenic union, when the Roman legions took 
from their hands the problem and its solution. 

Under this general heading Professor Ferguson has united a series of 
entertaining and brilliant observations on many phases of Greek life and 
influence; while the subject of imperialism is practically ignored. In the 
three books to which the author largely owes his great reputation, The Athenian 
Secretaries, The Athenian Archons, and Hellenistic Athens, he was technical 
and of necessity wrote for a limited audience, but here he aims to be popular 
in the widest sense of that word. 

The value and meaning of the latest discoveries in epigraphy or archaeology 
are presented in simple and entertaining language, e.g., on the basis of an 
inscription recently deciphered by Wilhelm he shows that Philip of Macedon 
organized Greece after his victory at Chaeronea according to the pattern of 
the Boeotian League, concluding his discussion thus (p. 29): “It is evident 
that the political system used by Philip for organizing the Greeks was borrowed 
from Boeotia no less than the military system with which he conquered them. 
It was not for nothing that the king of Macedon had spent his youth as a 
hostage in Thebes.” The great inscription lately found at Sardis is used to 
show the financial grip of the priesthood in the Seleucid empire, while the 
treasures of art brought back from Cathay by Dr. Stein make probable the 
assumption that the art of China and Japan, as well as of Italy and modern 
Europe, goes back to Hellenic sources. 

The strength of this book, however, is not in the presentation of new prob- 
lems but in the treatment of old ones. The following taken almost at random 
will give some conception of his style and his ability. 
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‘The singleness of purpose with which Sparta made vocational training 
the aim of her public education achieved the happy result that she had no 
men of letters to betray to posterity damaging secrets of state.” “It was an 
easy matter to get an office in Athens, but a very difficult task to get rid of it 
honorably.” “It is estimated that upwards of two thousand Athenians had 
to memorize the words, practice the music, and dance the figures of a lyric or 
dramatic chorus every year. Hence a normal Athenian audience must have 
been composed in a large part of ex-performers, a fact which all students of 
Sophocles and Aristophanes would do well to bear in mind.” Of Plato as a 
student of history he says, “The past he peopled with creations of his own 
exuberant fancy, of popular misconception, of defective knowledge, he can 
easily be convicted of gross historical errors. And what is more serious, he 
has no real regard for historical truth and no sense whatever for the real 
factors in historical developments. For the false standard with which he 
measured past politics is not less characteristic than the false judgment he 
formed of the drift of contemporary events. That Plato whose practice in 
discussion was ‘to follow the argument whithersoever it might lead’ should 
have idealized a state in which freedom of speech and freedom of thought were 
denied altogether shows how unreal and involved in self-contradiction was 
the thinking of the best Greeks in this age of reaction.” (Somewhat abridged, 
but the exact words.) This sounds but little like the sentence written in his 
dissertation by Professor Shorey, “Plato, cui soli omnium, qui unquam fuerunt, 
philosophorum, contigit numquam errare.” After quoting the reasons given 
by Thucydides for the downfall of Athens he adds, “When compared with 
similar analyses in Plato and Aristotle it testifies to the loss of sustained his- 
torical thinking when men of genius were no longer enriched by the experience 
which came from living in a state like the imperial democracy of Athens.” 

The entire book deserves quoting, as it is everywhere rich in suggestive 
and illuminating ideas. The high esteem he has for the Athenian democracy 
as such, for its people as well as for its leaders, his disclaiming the erroneous 
belief that the Athenian citizen was a gentleman of leisure, and that the state 
rested on slave labor, his genial manner, and his modesty, all combine to make 
Professor Ferguson to me one of the most attractive of historians. 

It is to be hoped that his success and ability as a popular writer will not 
induce him to abandon the field of hard, dry scholarship, for which he is so 
eminently qualified and in which he has already achieved such signal success. 

Joun A. Scott 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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